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ABSTRACT 

In this study, 104 primarily indigent primiparous 
mothers from urban and rural areas and their healthy, full- term 
neonates were placed in 090 of four conditions during the normal 
postpartum lyirn-in jperiod. Conditions were control, initial contact, 
rooming~in, and initial contact plus rooming-in. Dependent variables 
consisted of scores on the Brazelton Neonatal Behavior Assessment 
Scale, results of observations of the mother-infant dyad by the 
nursing staff, and data gained through assessment of mothers' 
perceptions of their neonates by means of a questionnaire. For both 
the neonatal^ assessment and the interaction observation data, results 
were found to fit a model contrasting dyads that received initial 
contctct and dyads that did not. Nurse ratings produced no effects, 
while maternal perceptions inferred from the temperament scale 
yielded contrasts between rooming-in dyads and .dyads not rooming«-in, 
as well as contrasts between dyads that received initial contact and 
those that did not. Results were interpreted as indicating an 
interaction between method of assessment and choice of dependent 
variables. In addition, findings with respect to the direct measures 
(neonatal assessment and feeding observations) »were construed as 
important evid^ce for the existence of a sensitive period following 
birth. Speculation regarding the process involved in initial contact 
was presented, and results were discussed in light of this possible 
mechanism. (Related materials are appended; these include a priori 
profiles for the Brazelton Scale, the Neonatal Unit Rating Scale 
Evaluation (NURSE), and Talking about My Baby, a Modified version of 
W. Carey's Infant Temperament Scale, (RH) 
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THE EFFECT OF ^RlY AND EXTfiKCED KMATAL CONTACT' * 
ON MOTHER-INFANT INTERACTION 

/ 

In this study, lOA mixed urbaa-rurai, primarily indigent primiparas 
mothers and their healthy, ^ull-term neonates were placed in one of four 
conditions during the normal postpartum lying-in period; Control, 
regular hospital regimen; Initial Contact, mother and infant together 
for a short period within 3 hours following birth; Rooming-in, mother 
and infant together 10 additional hours daily; Initial Contact pluR 
Kooming-in, the combination of the latter two conditions* Dependent 
variables consisted of the Brazelton Neonatal Assessment Scale » 
observation ot the mother-infant interaction during feeding, rating of 
the mother-infant dyad by the nursing staff, and assessment of mothers' ^ 
perceptions of their neonates by means of modified version ol the Intant 
Temperament Scale. Results were found to fit the model contrasting 
between dyads receiving Initial contact and dyads which did not lor both 
the neonatal assessment and the interaction observation data. Nurse 
ratings produced no effects, while ruiterual perceptions interred Iron. 
thi» icMiipcrai/icnt scale yielded botli C(>ntrasts between rcoming-in dyad^ 
and dvnris ma loomiug-in, hs well afv contrajas befw<MMi dviid;. ii?rcivhiK 
iiiUiai ^.ijttai't aiul tlu^-ii' wljich wol., Kesul t .'v were iiitcr|*t*iacd a:^ 

iiJitMtin.-. .,a intiMaitixMi botWv'< n i:ri.iii>a i»t as.sossmtMil asi 1 iln'jit' 
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In this study, 104 mixed urban-rural, primarily indigent primiparas 
mothers and their healthy, full-term neonates were placed in one of fdlir 
conditions during the normal postpartum lying-in period: Control, regu- 
lar- hospital regimen;. Initial Contact, mother and infant together for a 
short period within 3 hours following birth; Rooming-In, mother and in- 
fant together 10 additional hours daily; Initial Contact plus Rooraing- 
In, the combination of the latter two conditions. Dependent variables 
consisted .tff tlie Brazelton Neonatal Assessment Scale, observation of the 
im>lh€*r--inf ant Interaction during feeding, rating of the mother-infant 
dy.ui by the nursing staff, and assessment of mothers' perceptions of 
tlitMT neonates by means of a modified version ot the Infant Temporameut 
Si.ilt'. Kt'snlts wi'tt* found t(^ tlL tlie rat)i{**l contrast in.* betwt»tMi dyads 
rttt'ivin initial fontart and dyads which ilid not tot i. ih tin* ni»(Miatal 
I : :.' »;.i:jt»nt .iW^l th<» intc^raction observation data^ Nnrst* rating:; pioduci'd 
:u' »*Mtrtr;, vviiilf MittTu. il pt'T t t»[>t itai?; intri'!»'d \ Vi^'A tb** t »»ajj^><' r .uti' t 
■' I i ■ • V i »■ I .b .1 »t b t oi: t I .1 s t bt»t wiMMi T lu^TTi i t):.'- i n li v.id^- aiid d\ati :• 'w -a 
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and tUpse which did not* Results were interpreted as indicating an 
interaction between method of assessment and choice of dependent vari** 
ables. ^ In addition^ the findings with respect to the direct measures 
(i«e.t neonatal assessment and feeding obseni^ation) were construed as 
important evidence for the existence of a sensitive period folle^t^ing 
birth. Speculation regarding the process involved in initial contact 
was pre^sented and results were discussed in light of this possible 
mechanism. 
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Introdtfction 

Research in mother-'neonate interaction suggests that contact be- 
tween mother and newborn closely following birth facilitates a positive 
relationship between them^ Data from animal studies indicate that this 
relationship is bi-directional» subsuming issues regarding newborn be** 
havior directed to mother under the category of imprinting (e#g#f 
Sluckin> 1965) whil'e maternal behavior regarding her neirborn is 
generally described in terms of sensitive or critical periods (e*g*» 
Newton & Levine» 1968; Rheingold> 1963)* However > as with many of the 
phenomena subject to research^ the positive aspeptfll of the neonatal 
period have been Inferred from observations of disturbances in normal 
mother-neonate behavior* Specific to early contace phenomena > the' 
Importance of the postpartum period stems from the apparent relatedness 
of mothering disturbances and mother-neonatc separation* Propinquity 
appears to be an important aspect of the inchoate relationship for both 
mother and neonate. Though a bonding disturbance does not occur always 
an a result of separation and the effect varies as a function of period 
and length of neonatal separation across species, preliminary data on 
the relationship between mothers and premature infants (Fanarpff, 
Kemull, & Klaus, 1972; Klaus & Kennel 1 , 1970; Leifer, Lelderman, 
liarnett, & Williams, 19/2) have been fjuf f icient ly compelling to warr«int 
• tMitlnueti hwestijiiat ion of the human consequences of the contact plu— 
iu»iaenon . Studit^s '>f piemature iufantj; have demonstrated consistcntlv 
that »>;)port un i t i tor iH)ntacl bt^tvoen tht*Ke iufi^ntn and t!u*ir rnotluf-; 

' 1 . 



Increased nothere* frequencies of looking at, smiling at, closely hold- 

♦ 

Ing, and caressing their Infants (Bamett, Lelderman, Grobstein, & 
Klauil, 1970J Klaus & Iteniiell, 19>0yiirfderttatt, Lelfer, Seashore, * 
Bamett, & Grobstein, 1973). These findings^ in light of ethologlcal 
(Bowlby, 1969) as well as empirical (Robson, 1967; Robson & Moss, 1970) 
data, stand in support of a direct relationship between early, extended 
mother-neonate contact and the fidelity of thAdyad. 

Beginning with an ethologically oriented observation of mothers 
with their newborns, Klaus, Rennell, Plumb, and Zuehlke (1970) docu- 
mented strong similarity in the behavior patterns of mothers of normal, 
full- term infants and mothers of premature infants. However, the timing 
of the occurrence of xhese similar behavior patterns was not at all 
alike; mothers of prematures were much slower in manifesting this be- 
havior. Noting that prematurity results in an extended period of 
mother-neonate separation from birth to first contact, Klaus et al. 
(1970) hypothesized that the amount of contact between mother and 
neonate during the postpartum period Influences the behavioral pro- 
cesses related to bonding, or the strength of the mother-infant rela- 
t ionship. 

The hypothesis was initially tested by the first in a series of 
r; Indies designed to assess the Influence of early and extended tontait 
>:» tlu' rtiat ionship between mothers and their full-term. UDrmol nfonati>.s 
iKlaus, Jerauld, Kreger, McAlplne, Steffa, 6, Kennell, 1972). MuthtT- 
1 1. 1 ant dyads composing the treatment group wt-re placed together tor 
• ipproximately 1 hour within the first 3 hours following birth as well 
I-. .ulditional hours during each day ot thv usual postpartum liospitali- 
. .r i.Mi j.rriiii.l. In i.oiiipar 1 son to a r(»ntrol group of motluus and ni (niat«':; 
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• <» 
who were together only for a few oUnutes during feedings (the usual 

hospital policy),, the treatment <»roup demonstrated higher frequencies 
of cye-to-eye contact (enface), fondling, and soothing behavior. Treat- 
ment, group mothers also voiced a greater reluctance to leave their 
infants and tended to support and attend their infants during pediatric 
examination. . Longitudinal data on this sample revealed that the effect 
remained 1 year following birth (Kennell, Jerauld, Wolfe, Chesler, 
Kreger, McAlpine, Steffa, & Klaus, 1974). After 2 years, data indicated 

i 

differences between' groups in terms of maternal speech patterns when 
addressing he? child (Rlngler, Kennell, Jarvella, Navojosky, & Klaus, 
1975). Ringler et al. (1975) have -construed these latter findings as 
indicative of the association between early, extended contact and 
maternal sensitivity. Ringler et al. concluded that mothers who experi- 
ence early, extended contact possess a "greater awareness of the growing 
needs of their children" (p. 143). 

The overall results of this longitudinal research indicate measur- 
able differences between mother-neonate groups who experienced differen- 
tial amounts of mutual contact in the f *rst days of their inchoate 
relationship. These group differences have been shown to* exist during 
the neonatal period and Infant ages of 1^ 12, an<} 24 months. Prior to 
further interpretation of the observed effects, however, some ol the 
major assumptions of this research is to be dlsi'ussed. 
I n depen dent Va r tab le 

The relationship ot time as a fun<*tiofi ot t hi* I'ontact pheiu^menon 
i;as bL*en hypothes i zt»d to ho both qu«ilitat}vt aiui cjuant i t at i ve • Ihe 
quaMtative nature of tim<* (^on<'orns di 1 t t»rtMU'.»s hi'twtM»n immt*diat.- ju^st- 
paitinn fout^iot aiui later <'iMUart, h^>fdi'U' th.if ; he pttiiui i imiK'tH a 1 1- 1 v 
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preceding birth is crucially important to the establishment of the bond- 
ing process v^ich forms the basis of the mother-infant relationship • 
This construct is very closely related to the critical or sensitive 
period hypothesis and* relative to this research^ is mother-*orientcd# 
In terms of quantitative time> research in the contact phenomenon has 
posited that (at least to the level of 6 additional hours per day o£ 
postpartum hospitalization) the more mother and neonate are together » 
the more likely a positive relationship (based op maternal behavior 
self-reports and observations). Design has not differentiated adequate- 
ly these two aspects of temporality which have been operationally as 
well as theoretically incorporated into the research. Whether the 
result of a positive linear relationship » a critical period , or a com- 
bination of the two» it is inq>erative that continued reseatc^h in this 
area focuses on solving the problem of when contact should occur and 
the amount necessary (cf. Gewirtz» 1972). 
Dependent Variables 

The research approach of Kenncll» Klaus > and associates has been 
primarily mother-oriented. Measures have been based on observations of 
a mother's behavior toward her child during the lying-in period and 
pt'dlatrlc examinations^ self-reports of her Involvement with the child^ 
and (lor the 2-year data point) analysis of her speech patterns. Thus, 
it seems thai the researchers are committed to a unilateral iiunlfl 
<*ausal efficiency In which effects are the direct result of the treat- 
m*MU t)nly as it was experienced by the ini>thi'r* Any effect ox) the 
rt* 1 .It ionship ol the dyad is implied i rom tiie mother's behaviots. 

LtiiTfiit trsfvitih in iiK.»t her*- i u I an t int L^rai ( icn suggests t h.u .i 
:M:it the tliilti's elteit on tht» ciiegivfr vi»*ld.s import*iiit int n.»t i .m) 



regarding the nature of ihe dyad (Bell, 1971; Harper, 1971) • Bell 
(1974) has also discussed the utility of independent measures of care-- 
giver and child as a means of establishing the relationship between 
individual differences in each on ^e characteristic interaction 
pattern* The conclusion is that research directed to questions regard-* 
ing the dyadic relationship should include multiple measures which 
assess individual as well as interactional components of the dyad 
(Clarke-Stewart, 1973, Note !)• 
Research Model 

The current application of the transactional model to caregiver- 
chlld research has raised serious questions regarding interpretations 
of analysis resulting from causal efficiency or interactional models 
(Sameroff, 1975; Sameroff & Chandler, 1975)* It is argued that the 
transactional approach may be more appropriate because it most adequate- 
ly conforms to the complex, reciprocal nature of real world relationships 
and technological advances in methods of data collection and analysis 
have facilitated its application ( Bakeraan & Brown, In press; Lewis & 
Krt»r(lK», 197); Lowls ^ Lee-Painter, 197A; .Strain Ji Vietze, Note 2). 
With retipt'c.t to -mot her- i nf ant interaction, at least preliminary valida- 
t iiin of the transactional sy.stem has been reported over a wide ran^;i* «>t 
iicliaviors o!>SfTVtMi .it si»veral difft*rfc»nt tiTn<-s throughout (hi* intaiuv 
.••■r i »<i ( Ai nr.wor t :i , 19/J; Ain;worth s Bell, I'n^); Ufll AinsWiUtii, .h^/,'; 

• !v .*f Ax<-lt.»»l, 1 / i ; 0(^ltlbi»r>: \ l.ewir^^ Ii'wi-: *. Ho-U'Ikj I ur: , !*♦ ' ; 

Aii.swi>itii i> iritliar, M->tr i) , Thrrt* t <^r<- , it fii-t-n-. that the Mpti:. ii 
ii'. : ...I. i: riu- a-;si*s.srTu'n t ^^t *t ^;Ju'liti(■ trra(ru-nl i-ttn t \\\ r ht- 
. * V. 1 i 1 ! . <u t .i •. Mti is -J t I aiu-ia r t i • Mi.i I \\\< •« It - i .lU'.t- ( t a I 1 t»w ' : . • r i. 
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the context of the ongoing dynamic process of the dyad* 
Theor y 

In the above review of early » extended contact research » several 
deficiencies have been noted* Perhaps the presence of some of these 
shortcomings stems from the lack of a specified theoretical posftion* 
That Is, though there Is ethologlcaj. support for the treatment (Bowlby, 
1969) as well »as a basic Intuitive appeal regarding the common sense 
quality of the contact Intervention, Kennell, Klaus, and associates 
have not articulated the theoretical construct which they have useu to 
guide their research activity* Moreover, it is difficult to understand 
how the process of empirical discovery can be undertaken without a 
unifying theoretical position. The absence of a clearly deHneate'd 
standard precludes the logical evaluation of plausible rival hypotheses 
because there is no specified hypothesis to rival* Under such condi-- 
tions, appropriateness of design as well as interpretation of results 
become suspect. For these reasons, the absence of a clearly dt»lineated 
model Is construed as a major deficit in the an^a of early, extended 
am tart restMrch . 
Summary 

p»»v;i»;irrh in ecirlv and extended ct)ntart lacks the j';tii(l in^; pritu 
i»! .1 spot it it'll t hi»- Wt*t i (M I orientation. Further ile M c i etjc i t»s whi»}j .ire 
•'.•i; iiiiM iMi iv» fu- .It liMst in part r*lalt'rl this piiriMiv tnilt in. hi. If 
*»';'»M.!«'n. u*p«»M i-.iu-*..i} <.» t t i » i y motii'i .ind dt*pftuh*nt mimsum-.: wljith 
tti i iMii fi iH'vl with t !if niotlu'l to ( hr rxrlirsioii iM til nthri <lv i i i • . t-n 
■• I i» I i H :M' . ! h. <tu.i I i r at I V* .iii<! (pi.u: t i t .i I i vi* .i-tp« i - t in:«- .i . i 
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a theoretical models (b) Incorporate the reciprocal nature of the 
transactional perspective, (c) include dependent variables which assess 
th« nature^ of the mother and neonate separately as well as the character 
of the dyad, and (d) reflect a design capable of differentially treat- 

"•1 

ing the qualitative and quantitative aspects of time. 
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A Theoretical Perspective 

Though much attention has recently been focused on the notion of 
the competent Infant (Friedman & Vletze^ 1972; Stone^ Smith> & Murphy» 
1973) » little note has been taken of such capability with respect to 

4 

effects of early and extended contact* Moreover » It has-been demonstra** 
ted that neonates afe capable of a :.inge of varied accomodatlve 
responses which Include > for example, differential looking behavior 
(Fantz, 1967), an ability to regulate sucking behavior on the basis of 
a two-criteria contingency (Kessen, 1967; Sameroff, 1968), and an 
apparent ability to synchronize body movement with adult speech patterns 
(Condon & Sander, 1974). The manifestation of these complex behaviors 
from birth suggests to Kessen (1967) the possibility of **organlzed 
patterns of congenital behavior** as a part of the inherent composition 
of the newborn* According to this view, structured behavioral schemas 
whlrh can he reliably assessed arc present at birth, 

Kessen (1967) » referencing a Plagetian ontological system (Flavell* 
has portrayed neonate behavior as contlnRency seeking. In this 
way Infant artivfty begins the process of attaching significance to 
t'nvi ronmtMit , Congeni tal ly t>rgani2ed behavior patterns form the basis of 
.jssimi lat i ve behavior given at birth which serve as precursors to the 
.i»;^tml !at ion-^aoromodat ion process assoi^lated with the underlying equill- 
lM.1t ion nij.*'*hanlsni o{ rontinguney s^'eking behavior* In this role, these 
*:t h.tvior patlt^rns .irc qtiltt* impi)rtaat tt> tfie protu^ss of h<»havior t hange 
I- t t !i« V toith tht' I tMni* 1 .It a>».ilnst whirh the nt*onat» <w*'i1mv.s \)[\ 



environmental experience. As mismatches occur, behavior change is 
effected (accomodation); although, as discussed below, too great a dis- 
parity will disrupt the assimilation-accomodation process of the infantas 
rontingency seeking behavior. 

As the neonate encounters the environment, Sameroff (1971) has 
theorized that one of two events occur. If stimulation can be refer- * 
enced within the limited range feedback loop of his established 
assimilation patterns, the neonate Is active^ Otherwise » the neonate is 
reactive, defensively recoiling from stimulation too novel to be accomo- 
dated within existing schema. As long as infant and environment are on 
relatively comparable levels, the infant remains in an active state; 
however, should the neonate begin to encounter environment whUh exceeds 
the limited range feedback loop which supports mutual interaction between 
the two, a reaction occurs which produces a distressed state of arousal 
and emotion. These dynamics, as outlined by Sameroff (1971), support 
Kesson's (1967) contention regarding the presence of organized patterns 
of behavior in both neonate and environment. 

Fr<'m thlH viowpuint, the neonate is perceived as a developing bein^ 
who (JcnionsL rates an inhertMit capacity toV onga^in^', and shaping* his 

♦ environment. The rt^^iprocal nature of the noonate-'envtronment relation- 
Hhip is specif it^d in terms i>f i>r^ani/*ed patterns t»t bi-haviiW tjju^rat I 

ii) e-it h whi*h» hr)\iimin>', t rt>m a liniitetl tan>^,e, iui'riMse in I'omp 1 i-.k i I v 
.p; .\ rt'Siilt .J nuitual ass i mi 1 at i <»n- k ec^iUMi.) ( i on piorfss. < Mnr.i neiu r 
^•iMw^mmi lUM^iiatil tU'>Mn i /.at i cm ♦in<l env i r oiuj?en t a I eojiij 1 t»x i t v i : •[u-.ilird 

* t\\t' .";.siMi r i .f 1 ptM t t rotn wfi f fh t lb ni-ona ( t !m')' j ii . !i I <'ii t Km- i ^ 1 1 
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This effects a gradual expansion of the feedback loop» thereby allowing 
greater^evels of environmental complexity to become involved in the 



developmental process* 

/ • ^ 
In referencing neonate-^environment interaction, the major component 



theory of mutual stimulus regulation occurring between mother and infant 
in the first 18 months of life* Korner (1974), noting close correspond- 
ence between Sander *s (1962) theory and Plaget's stages, has suggested 
^*that appropriateness of a mother^ s response to her infant is largely 
determined by the infant's level of neurophysiological development'* 
(p* 117)*, In addition, recent data from quasi-naturalistic research 
contrasting caretaking mode and caregiving style have added strength to 
this construct (Richards & Bernal, 1971; Sander, 1975; Sander, Julia, 
Stechler, & Burns, 1972; Sander, St^chler, Bums, & Julia, 1970)* There 
appears to be strong agreement between the theoretical notion of organ- 
ized patterns of congenital behavior, in terms of the response capabili- 
ties demonstrated by the neonate, and the empirical data of quasi- 
naturalistic research. In summarizing his empirical data, Sander (1975) 
closely parallels the position of the organized patterns of congenital 
behavior theoilst: "greater specificity and stability in Initial adapta- 
tion may be associated with earlier development of :\ more differentiated 
«i is<*riminat ion'* (p, 161)« 

Thi^ theorotlciil posit ii>n is TeUw.uU tt) contnct phenonii'na bfciuHO 
an in<*rease in the nmovnU ot tlnn» the ntunhite spends with a Atn>;lt» iart*--- 

4 

y.ivvr directly after hirth s*.u»ms tn fa«ilitati» thr* spiM* i t i <• 1 1 v and 
itahility oi initial adaptation to whiclj '^andt*r (l^^/S) rt'f on , If t 
wi.hOv ac'*t»ptoti that *\a numlw^ .-i r»/»>piMi.S''s tn v^rv itjun.itm*' or>;.mi 



of neonatal environment 




Sander (1962) has delineated a 
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were relatively quickly altered by experience'' (RheingPld> 1967 » p* 284) ^ 
and specific research has demonstrated the synchronization of neonatal 
movement to adult speech (Condon & Sander ^ 1974) as wj&ll as effects of 
mothering on infants within 8 to 10 days following birth (Richards & 
Bernal, 1971; Sander, 1975). Mothering style reliably differentiated 
quality of mother-infant relationship through the first year, while 
individual differences in infants were neither relevant nor reliable 
predictors (Ainsworth & Bell, 1969; Bell & Ainsworth, 1972; Brody & 
Axelrod, 1971). However, differences in Infant behavior were apparent 
in relationship to maternal style. There appeared to be a synchrony of 
interaction betwe^n mother and infant behavior in the group of mothers 
characterized as "sensitive" while infant behavior in the less sensitive 
mothers' group seemed unrelated to a dyadic interchange process. In 
light of these findings, the above researchers have proposed notions of 
maternal sensitivity as the mechanism involved in the establishment of 
the mother-infant relationship. 

In a contingency framework, the sensitive mother may be the mother 
who most efficiently and appropriately regulates her own behavior specl- 
tically so that it remains generally within her infantas assimilative- 
i •••onuwlat i ve devi* 1 i>pmenl al Hmits. Thus» the infant jj^ains ^^reater <on- 
t it^>*iMi<*y awareness under this condition l>e<*ausi' of iiu'reastnl expc^surt* 
to appropriato st imtilat ion. The i'<Mitrihnt ion *U earlv, exttMulfd <^Mita4*t 
tt» this approat^h is that in addition to I he sptM- i f i ri t y ot the iih)th;T's 
hfhavior^ an im^rtMse in thi* time ol one specilie «Mretaker inerfasts 
t hi» sptMMlirity oi the infant'^ overall exp^^T ieiut/ , As Sand<*r (1*)/')) 
it. is tivpothesi zed , early and extended contact <*ontrihute to sp»'<- i f i c it v 
r .i - tahilitv t>i the Infant's rxprr iftu**,- wl)i<*h i a.* i ! i t a r ••s t!:.- int.iuf*:; 
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discriminatory ability in initiaJL adaptation. Under the conditions of 
this theory one would expect the development of synchronized » mutual 
patterns of Interaction between mother and infant as each becomes 
increasingly proficient at maintaining the lines of communication through 
reaching the other* s signals, 

Richa\^ (1973) has discussed the communication process between 
mother and infant in terms of a **mutual phasing of interaction/* In 
this system mother must learn 40 respect the timing of mutual activity 
with the infant or risk disruption of the interaction by causing the 
infant to fuss or engage in other avoidance behavior • In terms of the 
theory discussed above » such a disruption occurs because the limitations 
of the feedback loop have been exceeded, Thus» as Richards (1073) has 
noted, communication may be a better way of describing the mother-infant^ 
relationship in lieji of attachment or bonding because the quality of the 
relationship appears to be based on how well Information is processed in 
the dyad. 

Indications of the efficacy ot this position are provided by the 
Alnsworth and Bell (1973) findings that maternal sensitivity Lo Infant 
needs during the first year of life predicted the level of the child^s 
differentiation in communication skills at 1 year. The strength ot this 
effect is supported by a wide range cf data whirli demonstrated the reel- 
pruslty of mother'-l nfant behaviors assoi ialed witfi at cai*hniiM\t (Ainswi»rth 
^ UrlU 1969, 1973; Bell & Alnsworth, 197.'; Ainsworth & Blehar, N.>te O. 
A consistent finding of these studies had bet-n iUnl pattrriKs ot maternal 
behavior in the first quarter of the inlaiu's life prodlrtrd tht- strength 
.)! the mother- infant re^at ionslii p at intant a>;»- 1 v^ai • Kailv uu:. i t i v i t y 
••I the m(»ther tended to Ti-intt^r<*o tin- rt- 1 a t 1 « »n.sh i p itimMlafiv* Iv .v»r tinif. 

I 



Conversely > a lack of maternal aensltlvlty served as the precursor to ^ 
a 'Vicious cycle^' In which Inappropriate responding on the part of the 
mother touched off reactive behaviors in the infant. At infant age 1 
year the relationships in these dyads were not as positive as those of 
the s^dnsitkLve mother dyads. 

These findings particularly with respect to the Influences of 
maternal behavior on subsequent dyadic interaction, provide evidence 
for the manner in which organized patterns in the environment relate to 
Infant needs. Congruent with the expectation of the organized patterns 
theory9 successful dyadic relationships begin with a sen3ltive mother 
who presents herself to her infant in a manner interpretable to the 
Infant's reference system. From this established base the developing 
infant actively explores the environment, gradually expanding his para-- 
meters from a relatively limited contingency awareness (Watson, 1972) 
to a broadened competence-oriented network of effect and behavior (cf. 
Bronson, 1971). Early mother-infant communication appears vital to 
this process and the sensitive jaother described in the above cited 
literature is, in theoretical perspective, the mother who provides the 
most efficient communication network between ht*r infant and hersolf , 
Ht»r goalfi are to provide clear signals which havo been modulated to the 
intant*s rctoptive capability and tht: netWi>rk liik»litv is deptMid^nt 
upon h(^w well th*» motlicr mt*ets thf^w* ^',4>alK \\\ t hr ♦arlv days i»t t lu 
i n t ant ' s i i 1 1> • 

nr^ani/Aui Patterns ot B*'havi<>r ami Motlu^r 

In t h** j> t*r»tMl I nr. (1 i .scuhs i on t he m i jo r ♦ ^npfi.e^ Is was p I .u t *! » - t , i In • 
J -•:por t ar^e of tlw m.»th»'r in<'t»tin>'. iiitant r*'t|ii i r ♦ t ji s , rhvniv'Ji \\\*- 
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throughout, scant attention was paid to aspects of the Interaction which 
, produce maternal effects* If the reciprocal model Is appropr.;^ate» then 
extended contact should contribute to the mother^s .participation In the 
dyad as well* 

« 

Unlike the neonate^ the postpartum mother brings to the first inter- 
action a history of social interaction which influences her approach to 
mothering (Klaus & Kennel), 1970; Richards, 1973; Wolff, 1971). Regard- 
less of the vast differences produced in these women as an ongoing 
process of their own life experiences, certain similarities are apparent 
in initial reactions to newborns. Mast every new mother expresses plea^ 
sure upon first sight of her baby (Newton & Newton, 1962) and explores 
her newborn's anatomy in a manner so uniform that it has come to be 
viewed as an etho logical response pattern (Klaus & Kennel! , 1970). 
Similarity has also been noted in the concerns of postpartum women, par- 
ticularly prlmlpara, regarding their ability to care for their infants 
(Adams, 1963; Wolff, 1971). Though the major body of mother-neonate 
research Is equivocal and contradictory, a consensus does appear in the 
characterization of the postpartum woman as subject to certain common 
behaviors during tho earliest interactional periods with her infant 
which are not affected by the wide range of individual differences a<*ross 
wometK Put another way, the period following birth in when a mother is 
iriost likely to pay eomplett^ atttMitit>n to lu*r newborn thihl* 

(Considering the 9 months oi ini'reasiiu; encroachment upon her i»wn 
litt» the mother has Invested in the birth oi a chlKl, c(>>',nitivc (Iisson- 
nice theory (Kest inj^or , 19S7) predii*ts ni>t v)nly hij^h interost ^ hut ai'tivi* 
srarc-ituH for a rati<>nal hasis ti) «»<pjl 1 f hr at t* product with i nvtvs-t meut • 
i ff.cjcl MpjMrttiuitv liW p v\ I ::j i t V hi^w»»'i* 'Mit-i nc-.-it. ;] m «• t ht***! 
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together during the period when mother's attention Is optimally directed 

0 

to the neonate. Under this condition^ supplied by a dissonance resolu*- 
tlon motivator » the mother la able to malntcln the necessary arousal 
level vls-:^«*vls her neonate for the reciprocal process of Interactional, 
learning (Escalona^ 1968) to occur. Thus^ extended mother**neonate con«* 
tact Is Important because It allows the dyad to Interact during the 
period mother 1^ optimally aroused ^d disposed toward^r the discovery of 
positive attributes In neonatal behavior and appearance* 

Sander (1975) has described mother-neonate adaptation as the point 
where **the Infant's Idiosyncrasies of regulation have become coordinated 
to some extent with the caretaker's Idiosyncrasies'' (p. 157). The In*- 
crease In regulation and stabilization of Infant bel «vlor which appears 
to be an effect of extended contact (Sander, 1975) should provide the 
mother with a more specific context In which to discriminate her neo- 
nate's Individual Idiosyncrasies from random responses. "In short, under 
the extended contact condition, neonate Is more "readable" (Korner, 1974) 
As a function of this Increase In readability of the infant, extended 
contact should facilitate the establishment of contingency awareness 
between mother and infant. Nuances of infant tonus/ skin color, and cry 
intensity should begin to acquire specific meanings with respect to the 
nature of ihc appropriate maternal response* Rt^gardless of Individual 
d i f f i»nMu:<*s (wJthin ri'ast)nah 1 1» limits) in nu.ahers or Uv-onatt^s, i»xtfndi*ti 
« «)ntai't shotilti reinforct* i\w mother's { (^nt ril>ut ion to the dyad t)t*oau^;t.- 
sht* is on<H)unter { an intant whosr hi»havi<ir is nuulnlatod as a linu tion 
. ) f hi*r Ciuir i niuHis i nvol vomont duri v,-/, a prr i i>d wh»-n -A^-- is ino:. t d i - .in 
t .>w.ird t liat inv.^ 1 vt.«mfn t . 
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experiencing extended contact reported greater discrimination in type 
and meaning of their babies^ cries. Though generated from a question- 
naire administered Just prior to the mother^s discharge from postpartum 
hospitalization > these data provide '^imited support for the communica- 
tion notion* Not only did the extended contact group indicate a better 
understanding of their neonates' signalling^ but they expressed also a 
higher degree of competence and confidence regarding the performance of 
their maternal role. Consistent with the above theory > these findings 
can be interpreted as supportive. Extended contact Increases the 
readability of the Infant through initial stabilization of environment. 
Increased readability of the infant strengthens maternal confidence and 
competence because maternal actions produce a positive result. Through 
this reciprocal process of contingency responding the efficacy of 
dyadic communication is continually reinforced to the mutual benefit 
of both. 

It is the task of the mother or other care-giver to gear her 
behavior to the characteristics of the individual infant, 
neither seeking to make him conform to a preconceived mold 
nor employing rigid practire5; without regard fur the rhythms, 
sensitivities, and patterns of this particular infant, and 
vtt lindin^* ways to nudge hira away frinn anv utides i ral) If ix- 
M t'nu v.ir i .it i ons from the. no mi to wh i ih h*- seem;; t on:, l i t m 
• i nullv disp.v;r(l. (Ainsworth, l^W pp. ) U 

'-.t»:Kl»si <oula^t iMihanres ihe mother- infant ro 1 .) t i t)iu-h i p . .iM:* it 
■ 1 it) I p. . ri. n:i i t V t<^ m.jkr .ul jtist au-nt to tin- »'th«M i 
* • • I 'It: .M-p**iJ*- ^ fn* niosf rondut ivr tor siu Ji .it t mnovlat i : !■ . I- • * ■ • • 
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might be better termed a period of heightened sensitivity that enhances 
mother-neonate relationships 
Smomary - 

The neonate, biologically endowed with a limited range of organized 
behavior patterns, engages environment in contingeaqx seeking activity* 
The quality of neonatal behavior is largely mediated by the level of 
complexity encountered in the environment* Specific and stable patterns 
promote continued activity leading to eventual behavi^al competence 
while novelty and complexity produce reactive neonatal behavior. The 
presence of a single, principal caregiver (mother) as in an extended 
contact situation promotes str^ ility and specificity in neonatal environ^ 
mental encounters. Extended contact is also the period when the mother 
is likely to be most interested in her infant. The combination pf these 
factors leads to the theory that extended contact enhances the mother- 
neonate relationship because it is under this condition that reciprocal 
contingent responding is optimalized. Consequently, the neonatal period 
is perceived as a time of optimal sensitivity in lieu of a critical 
period for the mother-neonate dyad. 



Purpose ^ 

The purpose o£ this study was to assess the effect of differential 
amounts of early and extended ^contact between mother and neonate during 
the normal > postpartum hospitalization period* The relationship between 
mother and neonate was viewed as a process of mutual regulation and a 
central aim of this study was to explore the linear quantitative dimen-- 
sion as well as the qualitative dimension of early and extended contact 
with respect to the development of reciprocity Involved in the inchoate 
dyadic relationship. This resulted in the construction of two ortho- ' 
gonal models: 

!• Quantitative early^ Extended contact. The effect of extended 
contact is a function of the amount of time mother and neonate are 
together. The more contact the stronger the effect^ regardless of when 
con^^fct occurs, 

2. Qualitative early, extended contact. The effect of extended 
contact is the result of contact occurring during an optimal period ot 
heightened sensitivity for the mother within the first 3 hours postpar- 
t unu 

As a uk>tr elficitMit means fur tipproach i U).; the rcciproral aspett t t 
•M.'Lht r**ne{>iiat e l>t*hii\'U>r utider sttuiy, general dtsiv'.n rons idet at iv)!i;. wv-n 
pattertieil t vom a transactional perspet* r i vr (Sain«*t of t , l^)?'^; Sanui'^tf \ 
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Dependent Measures y 

This study included dependent measures of infant characteristics » 
maternal icharacterls tics » and dyad characteristics. Infant character- 
istics were measured directly utilizing the Neonatal Behavioral Ass£^- 

i 

ment Scale (Brazelton^ 1973) which provided cluster scores regarding 
the infantas (a) Interactive processes^ (b) motoric processes, (c) con- 
trol of state » and (d) physiological response to stress. A less direct 
measure of infant behavior was provided by the Neonatal Unit Rating 
Scale Evaluation (NURSE) » a 10-item scale completed by attending nurses 
which covered infant, mother, and mo ther-- infant interaction items. A 
shortened form of the Infant Temperament Scale (Carey, 1970) was admin- 
istered to each mother to assess her perception of her child just prior 
to leaving the hospital. Dyad characteristics were recorded through 
direct observation of mother-neonate Interaction during the fourth or 
fifth lying-in feeding. (See Appendices A-E for sample dependent mea-- 
sure items.) 
Theory 

An increase in the amount of mother-neonate contact durlnji normal 
postp«')r t iim hospitalization facilitates modulation of the idit^syui rat 
behaviors of each to the mutual benefit (^f the dyad. Thi8 effect is 
produced throti>'li heightened awareness of rontin>^«*nt rt*spondinv. in dvadir 
* «-nmtnn -at ion and is independont of the n-^rnMl ranjv' IndividMii 
1 i I f ♦'t i*rw fs i!i l»wth mi»t}n'r «4nd n»tMi»ift' whi<h !i <v< Ium-p .r> >ui:jt ,| r .i.i !v I 
.'i n ih-itod ai tohs the sampl* . 

Hvpi»t hvs ( s 1 . N«'*)fuit fS 1 1 . I I V i t - \ t i-ni* ! ..n i i. ? :»h.^ i i ' : • ; I . i * ■ 
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reliability of Brazelton meadures with infant responses in the dyad. 
Though Osofsky (Note 4) has inferred from the findings further evidence 
for Infant effects, this interpretation does not preclude the possibility 
of extension to cover diffeTrential contingent responding as the source 
of stability in the observed behavior* Duchowny (Note 5) found a rela- 
tionship between self-perceived maternal competence and Infant Brazelton 
scores and Greenberg, Rosenberg^ and Lind (1973) reported increased self- 
perception of maternal competence as a result of extended contact 
experience. Infants under the treatment condition should manifest better 
Brazelton scores as a result of increased contingency awareness resulting 
from the extended contact experience. 

Hypothesis 2 » Mothers under the extended contact condition should 
perceive their infants more positively and be more knowledgeable about 
their infants. Maternal perceptions of the neonate have been found to 
prc^dict the child's level of risk at age A years (Broussard & Hartuer, 
1970^ 1971). From the viewpoint of **continuum of caretaking casualty" 
(Sameroff & Chandler » 1975) » a child at risk reflects to a large degree 
the i:aregiver-chl 1^ relationship. Heightened contingency awareness bt»~ 
twt»en mother and nt^onate should produce more* positive maternal perrtp- 
t ion>: of the nei>iiate because of the reinforcing naturt* of the dyadic 
txf/tT i fiuf • It is predicted that treatment mothers will dt)nu>nMt rat a 
.'x^'aXx'X i:*v;i i>i iiivi>l VftiiiMit auli si i-iort- thiufiigh kni>wh*(igf t»f t h*M t 
:i' •>ii.il t's bv x'^my lt*t i ng mort* i terns on tlie* t|ut'SL ionn.ii i t* . Th*- i nst ruru-Dt 
v.»s ailipt»'d titvn: t hi* Infant Temperament .Siah- (f^irt»v, 1^*70, I *^ / ?) !<• \ 
■!»>»»ti |r»ri'» -{^its { it-rt'd m(»rt» appr<»pf I at *• ft>r n<MMiatt»s. Ttiis - nr '-^'U- 
V. t.hr t!ill I an>»f <•! nt-onatr bfh.jv i <»i r> nu{ has Vv\*\\ nii>dfli*"i turthni 
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order to phrase the scale in a manner closer to the conversational range*. 
It was expected that a treatment mother would provide more positive re- 
sponses regarding "my baby*" 

Hypothesis 3 . The desirable effect of extended contact should be 
recognizable to persons experienced In mother-neonate relationships^ 
l*e*, nurses. The strength of the treatment effect would be greatly 
enhanced if the efficacy of the procedure also registered on the naive 
psychological system of the hospital personnel ♦ Though no research pre- 
cedent has been established, it seemed reasonable to expect persons ex- 
perienced in mother-infant relationships to possess at least intuitive 
discriminatory powers regarding mother-neonate characteristics, both 
independently and within the dyad. Therefore, it was expected that treat- 
ment dyads would receive higher ratings on the 10-- item Neonatal Unit 
Rating Scale Evaluation (NURSE) designed expressed ly for the purpose of 
assessing nurse perceptions of mothers and neonates. 

Hypothesis 4, Mother-infant interaction during a feeding should 
rottsist of a higher frequency of mother and infant behaviors which ro-- 
fUcl the stability of the relationship in the extended eouliut ^roup. 
Research has demon^;t rat ed mother- inl ant intertiction ifuring let»ilii)>; is 
predli^tive of the mtgoing motlu»r- itif ant relationship (AinswMitli K HvW^ 
!Wh9; i t n^iv & Axelroii» 1971; Kiiii.irvis Hernal . l^/!), OsntsU- (Nofi* •*) 
^ • -li'Ml f h t f i p i .>M ( ?'»'h iv i i>t t *'j :tit'-i ( . ? r«*;"a in t v»u*^ i :« ( • n t It* m:? n» » »: » ( i i * 
J- ■ • ;*>r.:»Mi; t.> dvailii- i nt .»ra»'t i -^n . Ihuw, not »tniv i-» (ntinf l*»l;evi»M 
• ^ • -i t» •»» !jt»'.l hij'jn't »l»Mif!) !U*"n)tii .i:.*;»»':si':»M{t i i! i t. •! .il'^^vr, 
■ : ^ i !m V . * r • « t I 1 4 'a t ru'ti ( n*** »n i 1 1" i pt .mI i ♦ • • * f » • !»m ■ t *• ■ • i f . {• * 
• ' > . . I . W i ? }» i ti t hr J V t«! j n t t' . ? :»» -li r. i " i . f , : ♦ : , . . 

■ « ' . 1 ' • * . 5 5 I • ♦ . i t . t t , : 
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Alnsworth and Blehar (Note 3) reported that ''tender^ careful hold- 
ing^* ellclta positive responaea to being held by an infant vhile the 
converse applies for inept holding by toothers* This finding underscores 
the above predicted reliability of neonatal behaviors and suggests pre- 
dictions regarding maternal behaviors* Mothers more sensitive to infant 
needs are expected to feed with greater efficiency and to engage in more 
cuddling behavior* Maternal smiling and vocalization have been found to 
relate to positive mothering (Brody & Axelrod, 1971; Richards* 1973) 
as have soothing behaviors (Ainsworth & Bell, 1969; Kennell et al., 
1974; Klaus et al*, 1972) and looking and mutual gazing behaviors asso* 
ciated with enface (Klaus & Kennell, 1970; Klaus et aU, 1972; Moss, 
1967; Robson & Moss, 1970). To summarize specific predictions undor 
this hypothesis, treatment infants will (a) engage In greater amounts of 
interactive behaviors, (b) cry less, and (c) remain in alert or contented 
states more. Treatment mothers are expected to behave toward their 
infants with more (a) interactive behaviors, (b) feeding competenoo, (c) 
tniddltng, (d) sraHing, (e) vocal iziuR* (f) soothing, (g) looking, and 
(h) enface. Th*^ presence ot a greater proportion of these bt .aviors is 
predicted as a funv tion of the effects of a developing, pattern i>f reel- 
primal luhavlor between mother and neonate whi^*h serves to support the 
t 1 a t i onsh i p » Tlw* comlltion spt*cif!t*<i hv tht»st» varlahU»s Is f)t'llevt*fl to 
it * \\ xt nil-;! I ,Miilu. i v'«» to ttu* ma i at «'tian*'*' *»t t lif nuHit-ratr lfv<'l 
• > » I t ! «•> uM .1 1 t i t>t »»r -i." f i on 1 1 1 * irni n*/ ( Ksca 1 on a , 1 ^)^S ) . 



Method 

> 

Subjects 

Nearly all primiparas women were selected from the obstetrics ward 
of a local hospital, a county facility serving a mixed urban-rural, 
principally Indigent population. Following selection many women were 
dropped from the sample owing to birth complications or incomplete data. 
The final sample consisted of lOA (53 males and 51 females) normal » 
full-term infants of birthweights greater than 2,268 grains and their 
mothers. Permission for these women to participate in the study was 
sought from them shortly after delivery and confirmed a few hours later 
to make certain that all Information had been clear for both parties. 
Refusal rate was less than 8%. 

The four groups of this study were defined as follows: 

1. Control (C). Normal hospital regimen involving mother-infant 
contact during scheduled feeding only (n « 30; males « 14, females « 
16). 

2. initial Contact (IC). Mother-noonate contact for 1 to AS 
miauLos during the first 3 hours following birth, thon normal hospital 
tvj'jHu-n (ii ~ 1^2; mah\s = 11> fem^jlos - 11). 

i. Kxtt>tui«'d Contact (KC). Mot ht^r -noonati* itnUact tot 10 atitlitiini- 
)1 lu>uri9 daily (lurif»>» tu^rmal pt»stpartum lun;p i t a I i /.a t i on (n ^ U'); maU'S 
i t»'mali»s ' 11). 

Initial Cnntart aitJ KxttMuhuI (:<»nt;uM (ICflC), 1 an.! pt« t.^ 
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Pursuant with the initiation of the study » two hospital rooms acco- 
modating a total of seven beds were assigned as extended contact rooms « 
These beds were utilized randcmly by all obstetrical patients without 
regard for parity. Thus, true randomization was attained with respect 
to the EC condition. IC assignment, however ^ was more haphazard than 
random owing to a need for hospital staff to be present with mother and 
neonate during the contact period. Though this requirement caused the 
IC group to be almost entirely drawn from day and early evening births » 
all other conditions for randomness were met in assigning subjects to 
groups. 
Instruments 

Neonatal Unit Rating Scale Evaluation (NURSE) . The NURSE consists 
of a 10-item scale evaluating mother. Infant, and dyadic qualities (see 
Appendix C). It was developed for the purpose of this study In order to 
gain an assessment of mother and neonate from the perspective of the 
nursing staff • Forms were placed at the obstetrics and nursery nursing 
stations and floor personnel were briefed regarding the nature of the 
instrument and asked to complete one form per shift per infant for every 
healthy, full-term neonate in the hospital during the postpartum lying- 
in period. This protocol removed the inherent bias potential of focusing 
attention on only study subjects as well as provided an opportunity to 
^'^ather standardization data on the NURSE* 

N eoiia t a I Beh av iora 1 As se ssmen t Sea I o ^U^.r/ij:^ Iton^ 1^7 i) . Thi- Hra/.il - 
ttju assessment was administered ti) infants hetwt»en the ag*»s <>! ♦H \i^ 
hours* Two male researehor^; wt?rt' carefully ttaineil f)V rxin i i* nt « 
aiiiiuer.s and t'ertifled rellahle hy t liem riuuplttion o\ tht fraiuiii>*, 

: M:<^i A thi»tl fx.nnlnt^r wis a l»'niali" t > ,i •at ♦ iu- 1 ui*l. l»-n>'/'- i- '.t.. i i , , 
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in the Brazelton assessment. Reliabilities among the three possible 
pairings of examiners exceeded 90% agreement at intervals throughout the 
data collection period* 

Mother-Infant Interaction Observation * Mother-infant codes were 
defined in terms of five categories: settings infant state ^ maternal 
proximity » maternal behavior and infant behavior* These categories were 
incorporated from the construct created by Strain and Vietze (Note 2) 
with some modifications for neonates* Each category was parcelled into 
6 to 10 mutually exclusive and exhaustive components to which a numeri- 
cal code was assigned (see Appendix £) * Particular emphasis was directed 
to equating infant state categorization with the infant states of the 
Neonatal Behavioral Assessment Scale (Brazelton9 1973) and the inclusion 
of enface (Klaus et al*> 1972) condition within maternal proximity. 

The digital encoding of behaviors was recorded via magnetic tape 
utilizing Datamyte (model DAK-8C) portable observation units. The Data- 
myte also recorded the time of the observation in 1-second increments 
which were registered with data entries* Thus, the dyadic Interact ion 
was recorded as a timed sequence. Following the observation session > the 
magnetic tapes were fed into computer memory by a data coupler* 

A female observer was trained in tne five categories until re^ii/hing 
nearly perfect coding under simulated Ct^ndi t inns* Initial Iv, tins pt»rsi>n 
was the only ol>!u»rver; however^ as t^f suhjttt pi^pti lat I tu) 1 r i* istti , nj.irt- 
of)Servers were trained using the techni<ini- ori^unated with t iu- tirf.t 
oh.sorver. During th^» 9 months of data col lert itm , a ti>tal iil 1 ivt^ tfmah' 
;>l>servern were used* The first observer rem<tin*-d t lu (»ii).'Jji«ut t .t« Judv 
.iTid two observers were replace^! during th»» (•*>urst^ ot t hi- stu<lv. 

I!u' .issessnuMit i^t ii\t t^r-obse^ver ri- 1 i a!» i 1 i t v '^.i:. bitui* : . i ■ ■. ■ 

3t. 
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changes, the shorf: period of the observation, and the sul^equent low 
frequency occurrences In some categories. Reliabilities for setting, 
state, and proximity ranged from .43 to .75, .15 to .83» and .24 to .75, 

respectively. Mother behavior Included (a) play-touch (.09 - .25), 
(b) smile (.42 - .50), (c> vocalization (.28 - .53), and (d) look 
(.86 - 1.0). Infant behavior proved particularly difficult with respect 
to reliability measures. In addition to the above considerations, infant 
behavior tended to remain quite stable during observation. Thus, re- 
stricted range further militated against reliability assessment. For 
these reasons vocalization, smile, and cry reliabilities could not be 
calculated for infant behavior while looking ranged from 0 to .89. 

Infant Temperament Scale — ^adaptation CMY BABY) . The Infant Tempera- 
ment Scale (Carey, 1973) was reduced froA 70 items to 30 items which were 
more appropriate for neonates. The abrupt character of the Items was 
smoothed to complete sentences, each beginning with "My baby** In an 
attempt to Increase the appeal of the instrument to the mothers. Though 
the Intention was to preserve the original nine scales, three of the 
t^ri^lnal nine were of only one item each (approach, persistonc^s *ind 
rhythmic ity) in thf ^Imrtened version. As with \\\o NPKSK, data wfif 
«t»lli»rt*Hl fr»nii iht* i'nt.ire obst t*t r i I ward poptilat.inn in ord«'r tt> rrm*»vf 
: i h I <• biasiiu', .nnl t y,iin st antlarti i /.at i mu data t.^r tlw i tv.t i «inu-!U , 

. »M . p«-rni - i^u lad a *»|aaiti'i, •! w-m:: ttllitiv. •■ !::!♦!<! 

lit ;»r yHV* ' a::d H.K< ) wl-. pi.' «mI i i.i..* nu^ni with : \*\\.M:t 
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treatment as controls (€)» while extended contact (EC) and XCEC groups 
received approximately 10 hours daily of rooming-ln. 

Infanta received the Neonatal Behavioral Assessment Scale at 
approximately the second day of life (mean age » 51*1 hours) # Floor 
nurses were instructed to complete one NURSE per day and per evenkng 
shift for each infant. The mother*-infant interaction observation occur-* 
red usually during the infantas second day of life on either the fourth 
or fifth milk feeding following birth. This observation began at the 
commencement of feeding and ended when feeding ended. The mean observa- 
tion time was approximately 12 minutes. Finally » the MY BABY was 
delivered to mothers shortly before their hospital departure by an obste- 
trical nurse who was selected for her conspicuous (and therefore 
familiar) presence and non-threatening manner on the ward. This nurse 
gave the MY BABY to each mother with a brief instruction to **Tell us all 
you can. We really want to know about your baby." 

Subjects were dropped from the study at any point in the protocol 
whenever medical complications (e»g.^ hyperbilirubinemia) appeared. 
Dos tgn 

A four (contact conditions) by two (sex of infant) analyjis design 
was uscti- In the case of the mother- infant observation aspect of the 
•.tnJy iho dfsign was <*xtenilt*d to a x x N repeated mtMSures desiKU in 
vl'.i.h t fOTul i t ion.^; vd ^it•t t iti^"; , st ite, and pri^ximity w»*rt» i n<iu^pi^rat tut 
• I'tp. atrd iiji'a^'.urr . Kor oxat.^pl*** i'^ *ht» f i c>\ state^ ii»r wlii-h tiv»- 
. .,nd!(i -UM fxi-,t» thf d»-si);n w.i ; t^-ur d t-ot : « < uui i t i<ms ) hy twi^ (intai.t 
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quantitative contact models was carried out by sieans of orthogonal con- 
trasts« The effect of Initial contact as a \^ualitat;lve factor was ac-* 
complished by combining groups IC and XCEC (tlie two groups receiving 
initial contact) in contrast to a combination of groups C and EC (the 
two groups not recelvlng^lnltlal contact}* Similarlyt the quantitative 
factor was tested by C plus IC (the two groups not receiving extended 
contact) versus EC plus ICEC (the two groups receiving extended contact) « 

A field research project such as this one does not lend itself to 
traditional analysis of variance methods « Attempts to randomize subject 
cell assignment within a natural setting as well as the unforeseen/p it- 
falls that produce missed data points once subjects are assigned combine 
to produce unequal and disproportionate cell frequencies. In order to 
preserve data interpretation within the traditional analysis of variance 
construct^ Method 2 of the least squares solution detailed by Overall 
and Spiegel (1969) was utilized as the solution approach. 



Results 

The first hypothesis predicted that early, extended contact groups 
would perform better on the Brazelton (1973) assessment. In order to 
test this assumption as parsimoniously as possible^ the 25 scales used 
in this study (smiling and lability were omitted) were reduced to clus-- 
ters (Brazelton> Note 6) which summarize the assessment (see Appendix 
B). Three clusters rate the Infant as posltlve> average, or normal on 
a scale of 1 to 3 on interactive processes, motoric processes, and the 
organizational process of state control. Negative scores on the state 
control cluster are further differentiated to specify either lability or 
depression and a final cluster indicates whet;her or not the Infant re- 
sponds to stress (e.g., tremors and startles)* 

There were no main effects for the three principal clusters on 
either treatment or sax. However, a significant interaction was found 
for the interactive processes cluster, F (1, 68) « 6 .24, £ <. ,01. 
Further analysis with orthogonal contrasts revealed that differences 
existed between fejnales when comparing Initial contact (IC + ICEC groups) 
to no initial contact (C + EC groups) conditions, F (1, 34) 4.11, 
I' < .US. Initial tcuitact females tended to score slightly better than 
average on the miMn (a -x M ^ K94) while the combined groups re- 
iM'fvfng no r«nita<:t ;u'or(Ml worse tlian average (n - 20, M « 2*40). There 
wrrr no U f f f t'r^Mii'*'.^: in m.ih»s between contact conditions or between males 
\iu\ t#*maU'^ within t lie n*> uyntact condition; however, under the contact 
■ ■n.iifi.Mi !nil*-; wi^ri- lu^rv mc^aHvc (n i;, M - 2.S7) than females 
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(n • 16, M • 1-94), T (28) « 2*85, £ < .Ol^ 

Main effects were also found for both binary clusters of negative 
state differentiation and response to stress. In comparing initial 
contact groups to no initial contact groups it was found that initial 
cuntact groups (IC + ICEC) were less represented in the stressful re- 
sponding cluster than the C + EC group, (1) » 6.05, £ < .OS. Though 
the re were no differences in the proportion of groups qualifying for 
additional negative state differentiation, the IC + ICEC group tended 
to be classified as depressed while the C + EC group was characterized 
by lability, (1) « 6.30, £ < 

The three measures of infant state during the assessment were 
analyzed and main effects were found consistent with the initial contact 
(IC + ICEC) in contrast to no initial contact (C ^ EC) groupings. With 
respect to the initial state of the infant at the beginning of the 
examination session as well as the two (rank ordered) predominate states 
of the infant throughout the assessment, the infants exposed to initial 
contact were coaslKtent Ly , significantly lowi-r in state. Ttusc data arc 
presented in Table 1, 

Tliese iimiings lead to a partial confirmation o!* the fir^;t Iwpi't he- 
FenL-ilcs in the initiaJ loiuact coudltit)iiK (h' f I(:KC) dti t !u- imlv 
.*.r; up iu\ tlie positive ^>ide of the interai tive prol*t^s::e^; i lu-.t» i. Ilieir 
.ippeai 1 1» Ih: .i >',ent'ral cothlitJori <>t li»wef<Hi .ir*His.il within t tit i:!iti.i! 
■ t i« f" k',roii{. lli + 1lK(!) in C'»iitr.f.t t" tin* no initial i*Mit.ivt -/r.-jp 

Ia) . I'hi:i i:» M'flt'i'teil hv t lu' d i t i »'t ♦ 11. t in -.t-tTrs i t- 1 . »! ?m- 
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arousal level also seems consistent with the finding that Initial con- 
tact groups are not as reactive to stressful stimuli as those not 
receiving Initial contact. With respect to the state differences and 
lowered stress responses, these data suggest a profile similar to the 
notion of moderate arousal which has been forwarded by Escalona (1968). 
However, the positive effect of this arousal level appears to hold true 
only for females. 

Table 1 

Mean States from the Neonatal Behavioral Assessment 
Scale for Infants Receiving Initial Contact 
and No Initial Contact 



Group 



Assessment 


No 


IC^ 


IC^ 


F 




Initial State 


2. 


69 


1.83 


8.99 


.004 


Lowest Predominate State 


3. 


78 


3.25 


8.71 


.004 


Highest Predominate State 


5. 


31 


4.61 


12.06 


.001 



liu* sri ^^rid iiypothesis pr».*il i t Ifil thai mothers in tin* tMilv antl I'X- 

♦ 

t '. ■ ■ ■ ; f t r i:r . ■ • t I m . t ij f h»- ' | n . i ! i ! t f ; *, ♦ ■ 1*1.! i if. r i f ; ■ i » » { i- • w ! ' • . » 

• -,'.1 i I. i t I vf- 1 , ' »M .^i in; '\u -r rp r , f • -t t 1 : • 

. ■ »■ . i:;' •. * ■■ J M ■. 1 : 1 i:;. i ii , ■ I:. , : " . . . . ' . . 
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sex was indicated, F (1, 42) • 4*63, £ < A post hoc Nevman-Keuls 

analysis of the four means indicated that mothers of rooming females 
completed significantly more items (n « 12, M •* 24«08) than the other 
three groups (non-rooming- in females, n * 12, M = 14.58; rooming-in 
males, n • 10, M « 18.80; non-rooming-in males, n « 12, M » 18.25) • 
From the perspective of the qualitative model, mothers who received ini- 
tial contact reported their babies to be lower in distractibility than 
mothers not receiving initial contact, F (1, 30) « 4.33, £ < .OS. 

The second hypothesis was confirmed. Early and extended contact 
was clearly related to the number of ifims completed on the MY BAB^' and 
this has been interpreted in terms of maternal investment in the Infant. 
In addition, early and extended contact mothers rated their infants more 
positively on activity and distractibility which indicated that contact 
conditions had an effect on the way mothers perceived infant behavior. 
With respect to the sex differences and differentiation between quallta- 
t Ive and quantitative models, these issues will be addressed below in 
the context of the overall study • 

The third {hypothesis eoaeeined t fie. rating of treatnient groups by 
lUlrse^; on the obstetrieal service* It was prt»(i iiteii tliat mot [lers ami 
ruujtiates tnult-r t lu.» early aiui t»xteiuhil contaet conditions would re< iiv< 
i?i>;hft ratiiij.;s tii^rn Hit- uur^it•s; ht»w*'*'fr^ no d i t t t-renoi's wert: t\uind anuui;» 
••f uips 'Ml the hasi . ot MrRSI si.jt. . I».tt.i wcjc i-xtrfiiuly spar t«-.t 
!::•> t wt f Itt vtD.iv. *!luMi:'M i' f W:*-. nit i\ ip.4t»-ti t t w- » 

. »t J\.td Would I'M- i I t < (t <i.i J i V l-v :! f'.i f w. • :im i i ;( ifi.'!: i ^ 
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distribution of completed forms and total forms completed was examined 
and no systematic trend across treatments was found. However, the pri- 
mary consideration in generalization from failure to reject the null 
hypothesis should be the limitations resulting from the sparse sampling 
of data. 

Repeated measure ANOVA revealed an interaction between Treatment 
(initial contact vs* no initial contact) and Infant Behavior, F (1, 74) 
- 7»59, £ < .01. Subsequent Newman-Keuls Multiple Comparison fowd 
that Initial contact infants spent significantly less time in Visual 
activity and significantly more time in the relatively inactive behavior 
category. None. These data are presented In Table 2. 



Table 2 



Mean Proportion of Interaction Observation 
Occupied by Infants in the Visual and 
None Categories of Infant Behavior 



Initial Contact^ 



No Initial Contact 



I UlAUi 



Visual 



.28 



0 



: t 
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though mothers who had not received initial contact spent significantly 
less time feeding their infants in Feed+ than did mothers receiving 
initial contact, both groups of mothers spent significantly more time in 
the Feed+ category than any other categories. In fact, the. regular Feed 
category and Nonii category under Setting were of such low occurrence 
that they were dropped from the construct. Table 3 summarizes the find- 
ings under Setting. 

Table 3 

Mean Proportion of Time Spent in Three Setting Conditions 
by Mother-Infant Dyads During an Observation of 
the Fourth/Fifth Lying-in Feeding 



Initial Contact* No Initial Contact^ 



Craddle/Rock. . 05^ . 12 

Care take .10 .15 

Feed+ .49 .38 



♦*n =33 
= 43 

'"Newman-Kouls Multiple Comparison: .0'' - .10 ^- .1? - . 1 -■ . - 

l-iirth«i .iii.tlysis w.is pi-r t oimi-d in .m .Htcmit to ii\ tn-t t ir muii > 
f iiu! iiij' ()! t itf iiit «-r.n t ional pnu-fss involvfii in f hf liv.i,!,.,. i in- .t.it i 
'.M r-. t r.msl onui. .! into i I r :»ns i t i on.i 1 (i-otiii i t i.ni.t 1 ) pi I'l-al- i 1 i f i •• I'Mfri* 
'"i !• I f i:t '"iiilili 'Ks .-.juT i I it'ti hy Strain (N.>t, 'i. 1-,' 1 1 i-w i i',; i ii-.i' 
• : ■ , 't 'i- 1 -i;: ; i ii I .itt t V( k .1 1 1 .'a t i <>ti-; vt i . ana i , . t t ( 1 ,<. ( . pn.! 1 n ; • t v i 
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possible events: BV, both mother and Infant vocalizing; MV, mother 
alone vocalizing; IV, infant alone vocalizing; NV, neither mother nor 
infant vocalizing. This matrix is depicted in Figure 1. 

(t. + 1) CONSEQUENT 



it) BV MV IV NV 



A 


BV 


I 


2 


3 


(4) 


N 












T 












E 


MV 


5 


6 


(7) 


8 


C 












E 












D 


IV 


9 


(10) 


11 


12 


E 












N 












T 


NV 


(13) 




15 


16 



Figure !• Transitional matrix for vocalization behavior between 
mother and infant from antecedent time Jt to consequent time t^ + !• 

From Figure 1 it should be apparent that each cell in the matrix Is 
tfie probability of the occurrence of one of the four vocal condltloUvS at 
t ^ 1 given the occurrence of the vocal condition at t^* Thus, an entry 
in cell » would indicate the probability of both mother and infant vo-- 
(\ili7,ing (BV) at t -f 1 as a consequence of fnf.ujt alone vocali^uu; (IV) 
during t he ant ecodent period t. In addition, it sfiould hv not t-d that 
t hi* prahal)ility oi an <»vent rt'mainin^^. tht* sajnr jr. invrrj.^flv rrl.H^tf 
t hf (»1 th»' itUftval ivnu t t t f 1 , Wit.:: a ! sr* .un! if.t'?Vii, 

j-r i! i f V i . i t r st r ou)'. aiui i ■ i . i • " ! • .! i f '}•• il\ t * : 

iiMiratid l.v t undtT>Jror« d «♦ il numiM-t i ^ i i t wi.ii i;.!?, i r ^ 

• -i i^-.* iiunM»Ts TM ]>ar*Mirhf » i »lu • i l » v i M- : ■ : 

: • i r ■ ! I • r !: »' i n.iin ! : t v » • » t * ■ ■ » ■ i j r t . ? ; . ■ • t 1 n ; r .■ . • • r i. ■ 
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be coded to each's respective None vocalization behavior pattern simul- 
taneously. The requirement for separate entries for each change in any 
of the five categories precludes this possibility. 

In addition to the vocalization matrix, a response matrix was con- 
structed using the four possible response events in place of vocaliza- 
tion events. The matrix is computed through the identical process 
reported by Strain (Note 7) as elaborated above, and has been utilized 
by Bakeman and Brown (in press). For the purposes of this matrix, ail 
Mother Behavior and all Infant Behavior events are included to form the 
four possibilities: BR, both mother and Infant responding; MR, mother 
alone respond 'ng; IR, Infant alone responding; NR, neither mother nor 
inf ant respond ing . 

Within the transitional matrix for vocalization, no differences 

were found. However, in examining the proportion of time spent in each 

of the four possible categories, a three-way interaction across Treat- 

Tnf»nt (initial contact vs. no initial contact) by Sex by Vocalization 

! 

i-at t^^jories was found, K (I, 72) = 5.41, p < ,()'). Ot the four {iossiblo 
» vt»iit*>, BV ajui IV wtri^ fxtrt-mt-ly h^w frequency behaviors and thert*tore 
w»rt» dropp^/d t roni analysis:. Th*» rclat ion^ihfp o\ MV and NV arc displayed 
" ' '.'nt .* . Kint h' r »^^l.)lr'*i^^ with N^-wrnan-KfU Is Multipli- (.'ompa i 1 s< ^n 
' • ,f t it;». rspfiit iv. aiul time w.is spt'iit i:; 'A* 

^ ' I ^ • ^ « ' *\ I' i *. with n. i 1 • • i !i » all ! .J .i va-! . w { t b t « »»',.t 1 i M t int • . 

' ■ ' ! i ' X * : *s » . \, . I » «• . a J r * » f .ai- • r ■ . 

: i * . ' ■ : • I ■ . I i . r : :■ J » -.a . : a.": 
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I 



§ 

4J 
U 

o 
a 
o 

M 

P4 



.85 
.75 
.65 
.55 
.45 
.35 
.25 
.15 
.05 




No Contact Females 



Contact Males 



/ ^ No Contact Males 



Contact Females 



Mother Alone 
Vocalizing (MV) 



Neither Mother nor 
Infant Vocalizing (NV) 



KiKutr Pr.)p()rt iiui .>t t iau* ^ipnit in niof lu-r aliuu' ViMalizin>'. (MV) 

i'.mI lU'ithtT iDi^ Iht iKJf infant v%»i'a 1 j / in>.' (NV) ; mot lin r; and ititaiit.*. 
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Table 4 

Newman-Keuls Multiple Comparisons of Mean Proportion of Time Spent 
in Two Vocalization Conditions by Mothers and Infants During 
an Observation of the Fourth/Fifth Lying- 'n Feeding 



Mother Alone Vocalizing (MV) Neither Mother Nor Infant Vocalizing (NV) 

^ ' ■ 



Treatment 
Group 


No- 
Contact 


Initial 
Contact 


Mo 

Contact 


Initial 
Contact 


Initial 
Contact 


No 
Contact 


Initial 
Contact 


No 
Contact 


Sex 


Females 


Males 


Males 


Females 


Females 


Males 


Males 


Females 




N = 18 


N = 13 


N = 25 


N - 20 


N - 20 


N « 25 


N = n 


N « 18 


Mean 


.23 


,28 


.33 


.41 


.56 


.63 


. 70 


. 75 
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Analysis of the response taatrlx yielded a Treatments by Responses 
interaction. F (2» 296) » 3.78» £ < .01. As in the case of the vocali- 
zation analysis, low frequency events were excluded. The relationship 
of the transitional t^vents included in the analysts are depicted in 
Figure 3. Newman-Keuls Multiple Comparisons confirmed the significant 
relationship apparent in the BR to BR cell. The probability is much 
{greater that BR will be maintained with dyads receivin^j no initial con-- 
tact in comparison to dyads receiving contact. Additionally, BR to BR. 
and NR to NR are equally and highly probable for dyads in the no initial 
contact group while initial contact dyads show a much greater probability 
of NR to NR than BR to BR (jiee Table 5) . 

Finally, analysis of the mean proportion of time spent in one of 
the four response patterns produced a Treatments by Responses inter-- 
action, F (1, 7A) « 7*94, 2 ^ •^i* 1" this case IR and NR were excluded 
from analysis due to low frequencies. The renjaining two pattern.s, MV 
and BV, were clearly discriminating with respect to dyads in the initial 
contact treatment and those which were not* As can be seen in Table b, 
initial con^-act dyads engaged in less BR and mort» MR* Though MH was 
i>;tU f Irant 1 y higher than BR tor both gri>upji, in rtint rast ing the two 
*t»Mt;m-nr i-Dihl i t iium MR was hl^ht?- t*>r r lu* initial tiHita*L ilv.uls*. (:.>n- 

i ' •! ^* i'^ ' *f r f . i v i ii>'. j ii j t i .i * h T . 

■ r ri . i n { > . 1 • T I • . t M t . • . I : f . {ill. i . ^ t !':.■: v • t i * ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ t r . i : : • 

' . f 1 I ^ .s : : ■ : ■ |M . : ■ » ^ • r • j 1 ' t. : ; ■ ■ - j- . r i . : : 
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Transitional i.r.jb.ib i I i t i.-s dva.lii r fspond iju'. p..t t .-t 
i.h'UTv.Jt ion of tlu- t.mrt h/f it t fi lvjn>;-iii f or.l i n .•. . 



Treatment 
Group 

Response 
Pattern: 
Antecedent 
to 

Const quent 



Mean 



Table 5 

Newoan-Keuls Multiple Comparison of Mean Transitional Probabilities 
of Dyadic Responding Derived from an Observation of the 
Fourth/ Fifth Lylng-In Feeding 



Initial^ Initial 
Contact 



BR 
to 
IR 



.02 



'No^ 



No 



Initial initial No No No t«-i*-i«i 

contact Contact Contact Contact Contact Contact Contact Contact S"aci 



MR 
to 
NR 



BR 
to 
IR 



.09 



.10 



MR 
to 
NR 



.12 



IR 
to 
IR 



BR 


IR 


BR 


NR 


NR 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


BR 


IR 


BR 


NR 


NR 



.16 



.22 



.25 



.55 



.57 



.63 



'•T .ill Initial cuntaot j^roups n = U, 
.'••r .ill !-,,) .-otitart v.ri'up.s n ■ 
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Table 6 

Newman-Keuls Multiple Comparisons of Mean Proportion of Time Spent 
in Both Mother and Infant Responding (BR) and Mother Alone 
Responding (MR) During an Observation of the 
Fourth/Fifth Lying-in Feeding 



Contact 
i;ontaot 



Both Mother and Infant 
Responding (BR) 



.09'^ 



.28 



''n « 33 



n =43 

' Nowman-Keuls Multiple Comparisons: 
p < .O '). 



Mother Alone 
Responding (MR) 



.8) 



i\u' no contact group. Infants r^cfi vin^; initial contact exhibited Ics. 
Visual aclivity and more None. In ihe respons.- matrix NR was tlu- moM. 
;>r.>bable condition ,r initial contact dyads wh i U- .ivads not r.-r.-ivin,; 
•-itia! i..nfa.-t w.-rt .s i i i u an i i i.,.>r . lik,-K i .-tu.ar.f 
i < i ■ ■ nt.i. t dy.i.i-., Hi. )::,•,(, ] ,.. 



■ iy,i- ill !'.K 1 1\ i:) 
■i-* -.si ;n,-!i> ! ; .a !!, i t ia I n:, 
• ■ •■■ i !• I I . ■ ! ■ : I I r I 1 1, t . ■ . .. , i r . 
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probability in the BR to BR pattern of the response matrix. 

Summarizing the results, the major finding was the prevailing 
utility of the qualitative model as the means for differentiating early 
and extended contact. Under the first hypothesis it was found that 
female infants receiving initial contact were higher on the Brazciiou 
assessment interactive cluster. In addition, initial contact Infants 
were uniformly less likely to show a stress response and were lower in 
the three measures of state throughout the assessment. In cases of ne- 
gative assessment, initial contact infants were more likely to exhibit 
depression rather tlian the more probable labile condition of infants not 
receiving initial contact. Though both qualitative and quantitative as- 
iH'cts of early and evt ended contact were apparent in testing the second 
hypothesis, the general trend of lowered arousal levels in infants re- 
ceiving some form of the contact condition was reflected in the mother's 
ratings of these infants. Rooming-in infants were pt^rceived as loss 
■Htive by ttu'it mothers than nun-rooming-in Infants, while initial .un- 
t.u t infants wt-ro {H-rceiv.d as less distract ible than infants lu.t 
M-..ivinK initial .-outact. In addition, ruomia^-in luuthcTs t.n.al.-s 
■nplff.-.i suor,. it.-ms oi; t h».- MV HAKY. 



initial contact appeared to be much less interactive, spending greater 
proportions of time in the inactive categories. 

Ou the basis u£ chese findings it is concluded that early and ex- 
tended contact produces positive effects on the Brazelton Neonatal 
Behavioral Assessment Scale and the way mothers perceive their infants' 
beliavlor as reflected in the MY BABY ratings as well as the number of 
items completed- No effects were noted with respect to NURSE ratings, 
and the interesting findings with respect to the mot her-- Infant observa-- 
lion could not be construed in terms of the orijjinal hypothesis* 



Discussion 

The most surprising aspect of this study was the consistency with 
which the qualitative model fit the data. In all cases of direct obser- 
vation, the distinction between dyads receiving initial contact and 
thosi which did not receive initial contact proved to be the discrimina-- 
ting factor with respect to group effects. Moreover, regardless that 
observation reliabilities were low and durations of initial contact and 
feeding observations were quite short, significant differences between 
dyads receiving initial contact and dyads not receiving initial contact 
were present. Additionally, the apparent applicability of both qualita- 
tive and quantitative aspects of early, extended contact with respect to 
mother's reports of their infant's temperament suggests that dimensions 
ot ihv quantitative model exist which are not readily accessible througli 
I ho mtMHs of tho observational techniques utilized in this study* Thus, 
I ' ..xuiu» txli'rit , tliiTc appears to bv an interaction between tht^ typt* of 
J i i) I 1 .it anti tUv miulfl wiiiih best t{es('ril)es etfet'ts* On this 
liirthvi' t*>.iMj.h shijuld continue t<> expU)re ilw relationship ••! 
: ; !. ; !i.>wr-. tt , I Mi- t^H 1 ii.; i V ♦ • r *mU » > iiiia t 1 • »n v«t d.a.i >»,i t In* r ♦ t'U.-M,' . 

t ■ ^ ■! ■ ':■■.( n fa ! { .-a f. uu'.r a » v i . ten. * t « . .i : r . • . • • 
• ■ i ' • \ ;p w M V ! . ■ : : .^;v J r. : r * :. . 
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fetus place the pregnant female in a state of conflict because in order 
to support the latter, the former must undergo change. This aspect of 
pregnancy lias been theorized as manifest in episodes of fantasy regard- 
ing the fetus and the emotional lability frequently associated with 
pregnancy (cf. Bibring, 1959; Wolff, 1971). From the perspective of 
dissonance theory (Festinger, 1957), it was posited that dissonance 
resolution activity may be directly related to the length of the period 
of pregnancy. Tlie longer a female is pregnant, the greater her needs 
become to justify the increasing encroachment upon htr physical and men- 
tal being by the developing fetus. This process culminates with a 
crescendo of physical and psychological trauma for tiie pregnant female, 
birth. 

The period from conception to parturition requires that tht- 
mother's experience of t\te Infant undergo a gradual metamorphosis from 
almost purely subjective to an experience which becomes increas Inj;! y 
ohji-ctive. Just as tho developing infant undergoes a process ot ontulov;-* 
ical pri>>»i iSsiDfi whit:h bt-gii\s with tlio "iraiisi t ! una 1 phenomena'' tiuii. 
pr**p.irt* thf w.t . fur tht- t rans i l i tJii.i 1 ubj^it a.; 'Miu Ijtst not j».»sst:^ 
{Wi;ii) i- «>t I , PT)})^ an/ilogy i^^ a[^par»Mif in t pr v^. ;; 

i i t f ti!.j : a ht I M.iki- . f liv I T aiis i t i :ni t \ i)v.i t hi* i .i* :ir ; i v . ■ i i ■ . ^ - j ! . w 
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phenomena take the form of signs of life produced by fetal activity. At 
birth» the subjective illusion becomes n more objective form. Imbued 
with a blend of maternal subjectivity and objectivity, au iufaat. 

A newborn Infant requires, according to Wlnnicott (195J), a mother 
who makes an "almost 100 per cent adaptation" in order to insure a foun- 
dation of total subjective security (illusion) as a basis for the infant's 
inrhoate ontological development. From this base, the infant will build 
sufficient security to tolerate the erosion of this total subjective 
fxistence through encounters with transitional phenomena and finally 
the first "not-me" transition object which firmly initiates subject- 
object differentiation. However, in order for the mother to reach a 
level of "almost 100 per cent adaptation" it follows that she must first 
havf made a transition regarding her experience of the infant. This 
involves a transition from an essentially subjective experience of the 
ombryo to an increasingly objective experience of the newborn and may 
• •vulve from a process very similar to the developmental progression de- 
tail vd I or the iufatit . 

"iii'' t ran.; i t i una I object and the tran.sitioual phenomena start eacli 
■ h.'ini". I't f with what, will always he important tot thi-m, a 

■ it> i .'t r... p.- r i ciu I- whii'i wili nii( in- I'lia II i-H>;eir' i"" i>."i"t t , 
: 'I'! , ! ! !• • "M' -U t ra ! .i l t .i , ; . .•. .u t 1 1 .;i i " i , . , i i : . i ;i ; 
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also be a feeding situation^ the neutrality of the experience is vio- 
lated by the task requixeinents* The mother must immediately relate to 
her infant in an objective manner without ever having iiad a time to 

experience her infant through a transitional phase of neutrality. The 
neutrality of the initial contact encounter may provide the mother the 
means by which she can prepare for the imminent objective existence of 
her infant through a process very similar to that by which the infant 
gains access to object awareness. Through initial contact, the infant 
Lh experienced as a transitional object by the mother which she **n~ 
counters during this time as something neither conceived of within her 
(subjectivity) nor presented to her from without (objectivity). 

Further evidence for the analogy between early developmental learn- 
ing and the transitional stage from pregnancy to motherhood is apparent 
in the way in which 4^typical mother traces tactilely the limbs and body 
of her newborn (Klaus & Kennell, 1970). This process closely resembles 
the initial stage of sensory-^raotor learning described within ihv Via- 
^\vli<iu construct ot developmental ontogeny (Klavell, 1963). TIk* system- 
it ir rxploratinn ot ihv inlant may iintiatr ihv formation ot the basiv* 

h.ni.i whiili -..Tvt' t !u' {iron-:;?: t»i t !u' t »';:;. i ]«♦' s transit ion \ i.iv: the '.uIj- 
: tiv»* <^\|>i t i»'Ut .»! i;:taiU <i . }• it t hv»t to t lU i ib* roa>; i n>* 1 y obj^'ttivf 
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Returning to the findings of this study, with the added confidence 
of previous reports of mothers as prime movers in mother-neonate dyads 
(Bakeman & Brown, in press; Brown, Bakeman, Snyder, Fredrickson, Morgan, 
& Hepler, 1975), it seems reasonable to attempt to order these results 
in terms of indicators of maternal adaptability. In this way it may be 
possible to gain insight into the possible appropriateness of the 
theorized mechanism involved in initial contact. 

Data from the feeding observation indicated that initial contact 
mothers engaged in greater amounts of feeding. Also, initial contact 
dyads were more likely to be involved in the mother only responding (MR) 
pattern than dyads not receiving initial contact. The latter were more 
likely to be engaged in the both responding pattern, BR. In the response 
matrix initial contact dy.-^ds wen- lower in tho liR to BR cell and wore 
significantly more likely to be engaged in the inactive pattern, NR to 
NR. Dyads who reteived no initial contact were equally likely to he in 
cither BR to BR or NR to NR. Thus, it appears that initial contact dyiids 
wort; most charai'terized by mothcf alutif patti'ins or inactivity whih- 
dv.uis not r»ti civ inj; initial conta;-t w.>r«' mostly in .1 1 .ttt-ni w!n-rr lu>t h 
mother antl infant witc active. 

rh.>.)>',!i ■•.•-a., t i V i t y ix t-i; .!.'!:;.>n -.t i .it 1 d ii: i ;:i|.iUt t .; 

If':]-: • ••;:)p.i .«••! <>! \ int.iiit- ( Ht .1- . I t . .11 , )• . |.>w.i i. .. Mii.-, l-",. 
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at least plausible that the increased patterns of both mothef and infant 
acting for dyads receiving no initial contact could be the result of an 
inability of these mothers to meet the specific needs of their infants 
as efficiently as the mothers in the initial contact condition. That 
is, nother and hungry infant may be struggling over the bottle. 

The finding that differences did not exist among mothers' behaviors, 
specifically, but were present in mothers' interactional patterns, sug- 
gests that the relationship of these factors is quite complex. In 
order to begin to isolate the relevant factors involved it appears that 
the feeding observation period should not vary with length of feed, end- 
ing when feeding is completed, but should be extended over a fixed 
period of time (Bakeman & Brown, in press). In this way questions 
could be addressed regarding the patterns of behavior prior to and 
following feeding. It is difficult to interpret the findings of this 
study beyond the speculation involving the initial contact model because 
the consequences of the observed sequences cannot be presented in light 
of a continuum of interaction which includes fi^eding. 

This study supports tht eocistence of a sensitive period following 
birilu Findings imlicate tliat initial ( onta< t Is associated with a 
.;»'n»/ral I y lowortui atiivity staif as well as incrt-asfd mother i)nly i^at*- 
t »n: duritij.; I'lol h»' r i nt ant itittrrac t ji)n : .t». iuilial C4>utait t-nudilion. 

i ii'- «-Il»-it i*. .il-.M a|>par»'nt in yu'pat.itf .is* i"t.M:itMit nt initial ..♦Mt*ict 



Though evidence for the oechatlistt Involved In the Initial contact- 
process has been elaborated, this should be regarded as speculative, 
serving as the point from which further inquiry into contact pheiuimena 
should begin. 
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BRAZELTON SCORING SHEET 



Ot iunt «)t t on 

IV(ball) 

1 A(rat t le) 



AV(face) 



AA( noise) 
AVA{'f' \"v) 



I alt* ' (coniu 1 tor t*;u.h two state 



Date: 



Length of test: 
Initial state: 



Predominate State (1): 
I'redomlnate State (2): 



St Ale (J^.^r r '.t a ♦* ) 

1. ReHp(jn:>t* «J*»v iemciu t*- liK^^t «. I , , 

Rt'Spt use dtM tftnt-nl bell u,», 

Or If tU rit 1 I n«M Itnato v isui i ' • 

^. Or teiunt ion iiMnlm^lr audit, rv 

■ r if I . .;:tr:.r t . . , - . ■ 

'* . h i *M. t it J -i ui i ■.■ 1 m . , i .s « , : 1 t -i . 
Ai ft t t;»-H- . • 
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A Priori Profiles for the Brazelton 
Neonatal Assessment 

Aini 

To cluster Items on dejuinslonal scales so that a mintmuni number of 
variable's can be used to suniraarize the individual infant's performance 
and to compart* outcomes across iniants and within the same intant over 
t ime. 

Und er 1 y i ng Cone ei)t ua I I za t i o n 

Four conceptual dimensions were selected to summarize the basic 
processes underlying tlie infaTit's behavli^rs as (observed and scored using 
Lht* ejcaminat ion. These are; 

^' ^}l!:^^Ii\llly}L.lL^Py}^^^ l^fi** Infant ^; capacity to rt^spiuui to 

•social (^r potentially social stimuli, especially during the alert st.ito, 
Tht^ orientation items, cuddliness and consolab i 1 i t y with int t^rvmt f on » 
WiM'** it'lt^^ttMl t«^ t»valuatf tills (1 initMv: { (in, 

11, Mijtorii pio^i-ssrs, Tfif infantVs *j|>iliiv \^* uiaiiit.nn .iilt-^iu.itt 
' t t • • (mU r 1 i:). - for h» - Ij.in* i mi ^ u t . • [•« r I • • ri;j i m i i-)-. i a t # -li \ - i f i . 
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Criteria for Dimensional Typologies , 

For Dimensions I, II, and III, three typical typologies of scores 
on relevant items are defined; for Dijuensiou IV, a dichotomy into "yes" 
or "no" ia used. The typology labels' I or "no" characterizes excep- 
tionally good performance; a 3 or "yes" indicates "worrisome" or mark- 
edly deficit performance. The 2 is a cliaracter Izat ion of the " average 
infant's performance and will probably be used to describe about ')0/. 
to 60% of Infants in a normal nursery population* 

Within each typology, there are some criteria which mu st be met 
(e,R», to be assigned a I on Dimension I, interactive processes, an 
infant's alertness score must be a 6 or above)* Other criteria are not 
iH'i'essari ly met by each infant In a typology, for some critt^ria ari* es- 
tal) t ifUu't] as '*eitIier/or . " Koi example, an infant nuy tit into typology 
1 on Dimension II, motoric processes, it he fits the must criteria ajrid 
it \)v cUsiU.iv.^: } I'f ii i)ther bi'havioral sc«): v-s intl iiat in^; verv >»iw>(l nMV- 
oi j;p*'i ilic :ijoti>r artiini^;. Tt)n:;, hi* may not uvnl to sliow ii»»iul i I'^i t 
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Profiles 

After each dimension is coded^ t'otir ly(>i)logii»s for each examfaa- 
tion are obtained. This make« up the prqfiU* for that infant on that 
examination. Fitty-four profllei> arc p()S:;lbics each defining a differ- 
vni type of exciraiuation and Infant. These pri)tiies can then be compared 
acri)ss groups ot infants ♦ or by infant over days. 
J u St i f icat ion 

The use oi a priori clusters on mull Ivat iahle :!ata (a) presupposes 
knowledge of the dimensions being investigated, and (b) demands that 
they are trtily a priori — not post l>oc — for the data set they are to be 
u:u*d on. I think we conform to botlu 

Their hetieftts for tiie Brazelton scale are numt»rous. Unlike factc^r 
analysis, we do not have to assume thai all thf scales are CDUsistenl 
{)orl» in the directionality of the S(\ale or in tin- "spacing/' bet w<»en 
part it^ular scalr points. Nor ar** all the scalt*;: wt»i>'JUed equally, nv 

liu' li'lvitivi' au'rit.* t)t eacli desrriptii>n dftined solely on a iiu.'iui'i^ 
«a! i>.i i;, hi i>t hi'T W'Jtii.s, they alli)W u--. r.icii itenj'-* -.i.jb- 

' ^ V ;-'"t^: iiMijrri* ^ r r .nv t ■■■riiuit p."". . 
: - ' — I- . I" r i t • i • • ■ i ■•• i j; • .u ; - -n;* i u ■ ■ i . . ' . i. 

: ' ' t . ' i ; t • ? ■ ■ ? I ; I . i .* ■ I • » , ; ' • i J v i i ' . < . • f : 
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Ncuuatal Unit R^it ing Scale Evaluation (NURSE) 



Neonatal 
Unit 
It a t 1 n q 
Scale 

EVALUATION 



(Code 
Oaby 

Sex 



Mother* s Room # 
Nurse 



l!!n!r!!5?!2!! i'^ circle the star which Is closest to the statement you think mon 
aonronriately describes this mother and baby. 
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This is a very 
inactive (passive) 
mother. 



This Is a very 
active mother. 



?. This mother needs 
much supervision 
and help with her 
baby. 



This mother handler 
her bc^hv with confi- 
dence. 



^ This mother and 
baby seem to ^it 
together well . 
They understand 
each other. 



This mother and 
child are not 
very comfortable 
with each other 
vet. 



Thi<; baby feed<; 
w*»n and easliv. 



This babv feeds 
poorlv and wUh 
diffic uUy. 



ThU mother taUs 
to her babv. 



This mother does 
not talk to her 
baby. 



ThK babv has dlffl- 
tuUv with routine 
. ar^taklnq (1 .e, . 
« »*1es» thrashes or 
1'. otherwise 
r-.tr<»ssetn. 



This baby handles 
rountine caretaklnrj 
proce<Jures {baths, 
chann^'S, etc. } wl t^ 
llttif difficulty. 



.p*- ^»aby when awa* 
.e. , t^iUs abni/f 
^-^t'v. wants to iH- 



not her seer«*v 
not til miss ber 
:a')v. (Rarelv 
^b()ut babv, vUit*. 



.... 
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MY BABY 
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Talking About 

MY 

HARY 



("name) 
WspTtaTiy 



T<JaTeT 

Instructions: Please circle the a» b, or c choice afer each number which best 
describes vour new baby. Tell us all you can, we really want 
to know about your baby. Thanks, mom! 

1. (a) My baby Generally takes about the same amount of milk at each feeding. 



(b 
(c 

7. (a 

(b 
(c 

^. (a 

(b 
{c 



(a 

(b 
(c 



(a 



Sometimes my baby takes about the same, sometimes different. 
I never really know how much milk my baby will take. 

My baby is easily distracted from milk feedinas by noises, changes 
in places, or routine. 

Sometimes my baby is distracted, sometimes not. 

My baby usually goes on sucking in spite of distractions. 

If my baby is hunnry and wants miU, he/she will keep refusing sub- 
stitutes (water, pacifier, etc.) for many minutes. 
Sometimes my baby will refuse for many minutes, other times he/she 
will not refuse fo** lonn. 

My baby usually aives up refusing within a few minutes and takes what 
is offered. ' 

My baby doesn't seem to mind interruptions of milk feedings, as for 
burping. 

Sometimes my haby doesn't mind interriptions; sometimes she/he does. 
My baby oenerally cries when feeding is interrupted. 



(a) My baby ha^. a stronn suck. 
{bS My baby has a medium suck, 
(c) My baby has a mild suck. 



My baby moves constantly (squirms, kict^s, etc.) durinq feedUKi. 
My baby moves around some of the time durincj ff.'edinq. 



(< ) Mv bafiv iisu.illv lies nuietl/ durinn fee(i"inn. 

■ '-'v hdiw alv^^ivs cries loud <in.'l lonq wfiMti hii?iqrv . 

*'-v !'3!'V cries socsfwhat when hunqrv liut 'if.t ij-.u.i]] • Ic'.itl ..'t-' ' ..n ,. 
"v b.iiiv u-.ij<i1),' of'lv wfnitiii'ir's v;t.tfi hiifi'i!'', ^:it -iof.fr t i 

.in ij^U.lllv .tiV' ;':v hai;v''. 'lUfi M'*" f r .■ ! liMSt 'iruit.- r.r f .-. 

' v tnt.kifiM wr.'\\\^' ur^, qivni'i •) r» ifi'-r, -uittuin on ncr/fiv. ;-i!,, -/i. . 

' ijp'et. ir^es I ' 'N- sot-'t.'t ' 'i- ■! ''i- • ■• ' . " ijn-ti'r ■ f. i'i" -. .i.i -- 

f irT.«^s I . n ' ' . 



t 
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9. (a) My baby seems happy and content after feedlnq. N 

(b) My baby seems okay (content) after feeding but not really happy or 
fussy. 

(c) My baby seems fussy after feeding and wants to be left alone. 

10. (a) During feeding, when my baby is full, he/she will clamp his/her 

mouth shut or spit out the food and not take any more. 

(b) Sometimes mv baby Is very active in refusing food and sometimes 
he/she lust turns away or lets the food run out of her/his mouth. 

(c) My baby usually just lets the food run out of her/his mouth or 
turns her/his head if fiill during a feedinq. 

11. (a) My baby usually cries when having a bowel movement, 
(b) My baby sometimes cries during a bowel movement. 

<c) My baby may get a red face during a bowel movement, but he/she usually 
will not cry and remains content during the bowel movement. 

12. (a) My baby has some way to let me know that he/she Is soiled with a 

bowel movement (b.m. ). 

(b) Sometimes my baby lets me know about having soiled. 

(c) My baby seldom If ever lets me know she or he has had a bowel 
movement (b.m.). 

13. ( My baby usually fusses when diaper filled witn b.m. 
{ij My baby sometimes fusses when diaper filled with b.m. 

(c) My baby usually does not fuss vlien diaper filled with b.m. 

14. (a) Mv baby has some way to let tre know that he/she has wet (no b.m.). 

(b) Sometimes mv baby lets me know about having wet. 

(c) My baby seldom if ever lets me know she or he has wet. 

(a) My baby usually fusses when diaper is wet (no b.m.). 

(b) My baby sonet1f"es fusses when dianor is wet. 

(c) My baby usually does not fuss when diaper Is wet. 

. (a) When my baby fusses about His/her diaper he or she does r,o loudly. 
A real crv. 

■ ! ) Sometimes my babv really cries and sometimes not about rii<;/f;t;r Jiaper. 
• ^ My baby usuallv just whimpers a little alout. her/his diaper. 



' '.^ '.."len r.v ba!.v i«. fussinn about his/ner diaotT, 1 can usual 1> 
her/his f.rvinn [^y noldinn her/him or plavinn nr talkinn. 
'•ometir^e^ f can do somethinn to stop mv baf v from crvin<i .\'.".'it 
nis/fier filacer; sonetinies I can't. 

^here is PtUhitfi 1 r an do •.*<<: -■ ■ •: .• frr : • ir;'; :•.! ;!. ■ ■ 

■'v bat-v ••njir-- . an.! v ^ . .n .' '-"iivr" . ■■y..:i'.,-' : .x ' I>.r !»,.,.. ■.■••h. 
Irt'ssi n'l. 

' *'■.■ bahv i:<r..f ••iiiiif- ill-) ■ i ■I-' h'-, 

" . ■ a; -/ ' J . jfi I ' / -.til* .r : ; ■ ■ a t in .: »; ' "v •■ , , i n ; 
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My baby usually enjoys taking a bath. 

My baby doesn't seem to care one way or the other about takinq a bath. 
My baby usually cries and/or. fusses about takinq a bath. 

Whether my baby likes or dislikes the bath, the feeling Is really 
strong. My baby can really let me know his/her feelings. 
Sometimes my baby's feelings about the bath are really stonq and 
others not so strong. 

My baby's feelings about the bath are pretty mild. 

My baby kicks, splashes or wiggles during bath. 

My baby moves some but not all the time during the bath. 

My baby usually lies quietly or moves little during the bath. 

My baby had no trouble with baths from the very first one. 
My baby had a lot of trouble with the first bath. 

Whan I am doing things to care for my baby, he/she is usually pleasant 

or iappy. , ^ ^. ... 

My baby doesn't seem to care one way or the other about these things. 
My baby usually Is fussy or crying when I am t'-ylng to care for him/her. 

There are things I can do while caring for my baby that will stop 
her/him from fussing like playing, sinqinq, talking, etc. 
Sometimes I can do things to stop my baby's fussing; sometimes 1 can t. 
There Isn't anything I can do to stop my baby's fussing or cryinq. 

My baby usually reacts a little or not at all to an unusual loud 

sound or bright light. 

Sometimes my baby reacts and sometimes not. 

Mv baby reacts to almost any chanqe in light or sound. 

My baby's reaction to liqht or sound is strong. My babv will startle 
and/or cry loudly. 

Sometimes my baby's reaction is stronq; sometimes not. 

My baby's reaction is mild. There is little, if any cryinn. 

When light or "-.ound rontinuf^s to happen, P'V oabv cloes not react 
much any noro. 

Sometimes nv l-ai.v (ont.intjes to r»N-u.:t rjrul scretin'os tie/shn d'n-'-.t. t. 
react r>o rrucM. 



< 
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Behavioral Sequence Coding 

I* Setting Codes 

Cradle/fondle/pat/rock to calm or induce sleep l-O 

Bathe/diaper/dress (general caretaking) 1-1 

Burp/break/ relax from feeding 1-2 

Feeding (bottle perpendicular, nipple full) 1-3 

Feeding I -A 

No caretaking/attending 1-3 
None ot the above patterns 



1 1 . Infant State Codes 
SltH^p with movement 
f^roggy, partially awakt* 
Awake and alert 
KiLssv cJnd ftd);rt*'ng 



2-i 



•y 
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W Maternal Behavior Pattern Codes 

Vocalize 5^1 
Look at infant 

Look at infant/smllo s ^ 
Vocalize/ look at infant 

Vocal ize/ look at infant/smile S--b 
Vocalise/tactile stimulation 

Look at infant/sraile/ tactile stimulation ^)--8 
Vocalize/look at infant/smile/tactlle stimulation *>~4 

Tactile stimulation 'j-^O 

None of the above patterns S-^:? 

VK Infant Behavior Pattern Codes 

Vocalize b-l 

Look at mother t^-,* 

Voral fze/ look at mother h--.* 

!)isLrt*ss vocalization h > 

Di a ri»;;'; v«um 1 i znt ii>n/ liu^k at mi-tlut • 
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